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RUCHE L L MAGEE: "THE SLAVE REBELS" 

By Cliff Moser 

SAN FRANC I SCO ( LNS) -“On August 7, 1 9 70 , Ruche 1 1 
Magee, a black San Quentin prisoner, wa ] ked off rhe 
witness stand during the trial of another p/’so r, er, 
James McClain, and with McClain, William Christmas, 
(another pr i sone r w ; tness) , and Jonathan Jackson, 
began a walk to freedom. The "Courthouse Slave 
Rebellion" had begun. 

Guns in hand, they demanded the release of 'he 
Soledad Brothers, and took as hostages Judge Ha~o ! d 
Haley, D A, Ga r y Thomas, and three women juO'S 
But they d i dn i t get very f a r r Before the : r er. ten 
van could leave the parking lot, San Quent'n guads 
and sheriffs riddled them with nineteen seconds of 
continuous firing -- leaving all dead excep r the 
jurors, D,A, Thomas (paralysed by a po-kce b l- ■ ’ e t ) 
and Ruche 1 1 Magee . 

Over two years later, his case severed f - 0 m 
that of Angela Davis who was accused of providing 
guns for the escape attempt, Ruchel' Magee is s r . ! ■ 
wrapped up in important pre-trial hearings, wa*r-ng 
to go to court on charges of murder, kidnapping, and 
conspiracy Angela has a 1 ready been" tried on those 
charges and acquitted. But Ruchel 1 is not Ange ! a 
He was a life- term prisoner on August 7; not a Un - 
versity professor. He doesn't have the backing of 
a resourceful and moneyed Communist Party. He stands 
alone in h*s fight for freedom, wrestling w>th s^ate 
and federal courts by himself, demanding h,s bas c 
eights, and further, demanding the law's recogn r on 
of his unique defense -- the "Right of a Slave to 
Rebe k" 

Ruche! 1 the Slave? Who is he? 

Ruchel 1 Magee moved to Los Angeles in 1962 af- 
ter serving a sdx-year sentence in Loins* ana's Ango- 
la Prison for "aggravated rape" for sleeping with 
a consenting white woman. On Ma^ch 23 ‘962, Ru- 
chel 1 and his cousin got into an argument ove ' mo- 
ney with a pimp and ba$s«st named Ben B ^own at 
L,A>'s Tropicana Club, They went for a ride «, n 
Brown's car, the argument got heavier and Brown 
split 0 Police soon arrested Ruchel 1 and his coos n 
for allegedly stealing $10 and the car at gunpoint 

Ruchel 1 went to court in 19^3 In a proto^yp* 
of Bobby Seale's gagging at the I9&9 Chicago cons- 
piracy trial, judge Herbert V Walker ordered Ru- 
chel i gagged to prevent h m from speaking and pre- 
senting legal arguments on his own behalf De^p r e 
the lack of evidence, Ruchel 1 was connoted largely 
through the illegal use of h«s cousin's "confession " 

In Quentin, Ruchel ] became a first rate ja 1 
house lawyer. It was Ruche 11 who filed a brief 
aga'nst the gass:ng and murder of prisoner Fred 
B i 11 i ngs lea in February of 1970, And it was he who 
helped James McClain on trial on August 7 r o' as- 
sault of a guard, stemming from the death of B : - 
1 i ngs 1 ea . 

After two years. Ruche- f persuaded the Appea's 
Cou r t to overturn h-s I9&3 conviction and g - anr h . rri 
a new t r i a I in 1 965 

But there was no real "new" trial. No*, only 
cjid he find himse^ once aga'n before Judge kaikcr 
but th ; s time he w as muzzled and h-s • f \ oh r> • q- 
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ve ' aga n And aga'n he receved life , mpr*son 
ment when the fa'ce was over. Double jeopa'dy. 

It i s on the grounds of these two t r ‘ s I s and 
the subsequent denial of his right’ to appeal that 
Ruche l i Magee cl a. ms to be a slave, *mpr*soned 
unjustly He ma’nta-ns that a slave has the r »gbt 
to rebel it is an area of law dea 1 t with only 
br-efly by common law and ignored by the Const - 
tut* on Ruchel* wants io see t final ly defined 
by the coo ' r s 

How Ruche I i w ; i i be able to fo'xe that »ssue 
n coo 't s unclear. He points to the case of 
rhe "Am st ad Slave Rebel; -on" m I C33 - when 

b’ack slaves be*ng brought from Af r i ca rebelled, 
killing many of the Spanish crew. They we f e la- 
ter captured by American and brought to trial 
» n the U S The coo r he’d that slaves had a 
' ght to rebe ' and thus 'efused to take jurisdlc- 
t , on 

But the f ; ght to rebei of slaves on Ameri- 
can so« 1 has of course, never been recognized 

Ruchel is a brilliant lawyer. He attacks 
the case against him in every feasible lega 1 
manner without contradicting h : s own case 
Fighting in the Superior Courts, Appeals Courts, 
and District Courts, he creates waves of legal 
confus : on in a battle that only he f u 1 1 y under- 
stands 

Each court appearance finds Ruchel) filing 
another surprise motion. He has al ceady disqua- 
lified eight judges for be’ng prejudiced -- the 
last and present judge, Morton H, Colvin, ma- 
naged to stay on the case only by dismissing the 
d i squa I • f I cat i on motion himself, And Ruchel I has 
passed through almost as many court-appointed 
attorneys as judges in the effort to conduct h-s 
own defense. 

His right to defend himself is at the core 
of the matter In both prior trials, Ruchel I 
was shackled with court-appointed attorneys who 
conducted no c ross -exami nat ! on of witnesses and 
one, J Clay Jacke n 1965* even advanced a plea 
of "not gu * 1 ty by reason of * ns an 1 ty 1 1 (desp ; te 
Ruchel l's strenuous objections), Jacke allowed 
cou't psych i at r i s ts to examine Ruchel! and pro- 
nounce him a victim of "paranoid tendencies," 

In the present trial, where the lega' ques- 
tions are even more complex, h.s life k. in 
g nearer danger, and the political significance 
of h > s battle threaten : ng the most basic assump- 
t * on of the American judicial system. Ruchel* 

Magee refuses to be ra' Woaded by an attorney 
who enters into a conspiracy with the court 

Frightened of Ruchell’s legal prowess, rhe 
State Attorney General Albert Harriss and his 
deputy Eric Collins (.now prosecuting the case) 
have even produced IQ tests from Angola Prison 
that purport to prove chat Ruche l 1 has an IQ 
of only 65 and have repeated the*r c'aims to the 
P < ess , as evidence rh a t Ruchel 1 «s incompetent 
to defend himself Ruche 1 l , denied access to 
the p'ess by a court order, has neve' had a 
chance to repudiate the rac-sr tests *n the open 

At only one point did the judicial s vs tern 
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begin to respect Ruchel Ms rights. Thar was when 
h»s case came up before Judge Leonard Ginsburg n 
Marin County Ginsburg, who refused to wea' a -obe 
in the courtroom, removed the gag rule and a 1 'owed 
Ruchel I access to the press. More importantly, he 
recognized Ruche M’s right to defend h i mse I f , w tb 
Attorney Robert Car row as co-counsel 

But in a change of venue to San Franc>sco, 
Ginsburg dropped from the case and in his place 
stepped Morton H, Colvin, an old fr*end of Judge 
Haley, who dfdd in the run of police gunf're two 
years ago. And the trial now takes place k n the o'd 
Soledad Brothers courtroom, complete with bu' 'et 
proof glass separating spectators from courtroom, 
metal -detectors , s t r i p- searches for women, and the 
c 1 ut> -sw i ng i ng Tactical ( Riot) Squad 

One of Colvin’s first moves was to prevent 
Ruchel 1 from addressing the court even though he 
was still legally recognized as co-counsel On 
August 3, Colvin revoked Ginsburg's pr*or orde 
granting Ruchel 1 attorney status Immediately, Ru- 
chel 1 react* . In one of his surprise moves, he 
announced the. placing of a motion before the D » s t r • c t 
Court in Los Angeles to have Colvin removed and his 
case taken to the Federal Courts. He then walked 
out, fist raised, refus-ng to recognize the juris- 
diction of Colvin whMe those mot'ons were pending 
before a higher court. The court was stunned 

That's where Ruchel i stands now At every 
court appearance, he has walked out and remained 
in the holding cell, refusing to jeopardize hrS 
case by cooperating with fraudulent court proceedings 
Judge Colvin, however, continues the courtroom pro- 
ceedings in Ruchel I 1 s absence 

He has appointed Carrow Ruchel! '5 sole auomey, 
despite Ca^row's prorests that he wants to withdraw 
from the case. Commenting on Ruche! Ms request to 
defend himself, Judge Colvin said with mock bewil- 
derment: "He can't seem to understand that th-s 

he cannot do." 

“This is a total disregard of common decency 
and principle," said Carrow, when the judge 'e fused 
him permission to leave Ruche M's case. 

“It's time this case was brought to trial*" 
said the bench Judge Colvin set October 1 ! as the 
date for the trial to begin. 

On August 21, the anniversary of George Jay- 
son's murder, Coivm made a ruling of pa'ticuia- 
interest He declared n. a “capital case," despite 
this year’s abolition of capital punishment, and 
they activated a recent 1 y passed California proposi- 
tion which snuck through on the primary elect* on 
ballot this year as “The Righr to Counsel Amendment " 
Many voters, thinking they we<e bolstering defe n - 
dants' rights, checked "yes" on the measure. 

In fact, it requires defendants :n a M "cap - w 
tal" cases to be represented by counsel and gives 
judges the arbitrary powe r fo refuse rhem The ,, *ghr 
to participate in the.*' own defense Many people 
believe the measure was spec'f ca p y designed ro 
obstruct Magee. Although «t is i : ke ! y to be ^ r rock 
down, by higher counts, i t gives Cohn’s h : gf» handed 
dismissal of Ruche l 1 ' s r 1 M t s r he authority of the 
California state cons r ; r u t * on , 


it gets Mea'e^ every day why Ruchel 1 con- 
siders h mse I f Ruchel 1 the Slave in a glass-en- 
cased courtroom, the T ac Squad wa : ts to beat him 
and the few spectators who show up for the hear- 
i ngs 

As the trial date approaches, >i*s Ruchel Ms 
w>ts against incredible odds He may be alone 
refusing to cooperate with an unwanted and un- 
willing court-appo'nted attorney, forbi dden to 
t a 1 k to the press, forbidden ro address the couft 

How many people w * i i brave the dehumanizing 
security measures ai Judge Colvin's courtroom to 
witness Ruche! Ms continuing Slave Rebel Mon <e~ 
mams to be seen 
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BOSTON GLOBE UNLOADS CONTROVERSIAL COLUMNIST 


BOSTON ^LNS) --The downtown offices of Bos- 
ton's da 1 ly newspaper, the G 1 obe have been pick- 
eted every weekday afternoon since August 24 in 
protest against the firing of columnist David 
De ■ t ch , whose writings had begun to focus a M, t- 
t ! e too clearly on real issues for even that li- 
beral newspaper Recently, De itch's column 
had explored anti-strike legislation, Vietnam, 

N - xon ‘ s New Economic Policy, housing, local GE 
plant firings, draft resistance, identity cards 
• n schools, and the exploitation of third world 
na t ons 

De'tch's analysis had become more radical 
over the .five-* years that he had worked for the 
Globe The management first shifted him from the 
news analyses page to the financial section, where 
he wou'd be less noticeable, and then started as- 
sgning him topics to write about, rather than 
letT’ n g him halve a free re • n as formerly He 
refused assignment and was suspended for 30 days 

Pressure from tenants 1 groups, labor organl- 
zai on s, black groups and prison reform groups h 
helped pressure the Gl obe *n to restating De 1 tch . 

But the paper's administrators finally got 
hn on a technicality: he wrote an art' cl e fc 

rhe Realpaper, and alternate Boston weekly, this 
vrolat. ng a G 1 obe ruMng requ'ring writers to 
ge r written permission to write for other pub M - 
cat ons it didn't matter that the ruling was 
frequently violated and almost never enforced- 

The governing board o f rhe G i obe Employee^ 
Assoc a r on voted unanimously to f«ght Dutch's 
case but there has been no action vet Mean- 
wh *e, the bu'k of Deitch's picketing support 
h a - 'ome from a var«ety of local groups mcl u- 
d ng rhe Un > on of Radical Political Economists, 
NWRO, Boston Tenants 1 Organizations, the Black 
LJn red Front and the United Auto Workers 
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"As to the protection of T he woman, - -there - 
. n 1 i ^ rhr ^ u i s e o t in a r 1 1 age Nor t h a + \ t re a 1 - 

; \ her, but the vciv idea is s o revolting 

-'i li an out lagc ctiuj m<ult on 1 fc . so degrading 
? e h • j ;.i an d i gn : r y , as ty to r e v e r con de mn this 

p a : ■ t - • t - i n t - r u r i on : -Emma Go! dman 
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WOES OF THE SAIGON ARMY : THE FALL OF QUE SON 

by Teddy Franklin 
LIBERATION News Service 

.SAX FRANCISCO ( LNS ) - - South Vietnamese sold- 
iers fl£d in' terror from the’ district capital of Que 
Son, as their ammunition stores exploded around them, 
About 2,500 troops were reported missing in the after- 
math of the hasty pull-out. Liberation forces rush- 
ed into the city of Que Son, seized eight abandoned 
artillery pieces and turned them on Firehose Ross, 

2 miles to the west, 

Again the Saigon army panicked. Despite flat 
orders to hold the base and heavy American air sup- 
port, 500 Saigon defenders scrambled off, leaving 
behind 21 long-range artillery pieces including 155- 
mm Jiowitzers, ■ a dozen armored persenned carriers, 
and half a dozen tanks. 

The PLAF (People Is. Liberation Armed Forces) 
is an arm of the National Liberation Front which is 
in turn part of the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment PRG of South Vietnam, The PRG provides 
schools, hospitals and government in the liberated 
zones of Vietnam. 

The Associated Press termed this late August 
offensive their ’’biggest .gain” since the People’s 
Liberation Armed Forces (PLAF) seizure of northern 
Quang Tri province in early May For the beleaguer- 
ed Saigon army, the battle was a tout pure and sim* 
pie . 

Fire .Base Ross. * never before captured by 1 it- 
eration forces, is the key installation guarding the 
strategic Que Son Valley in South Vietnam's Coastal 
Lowlands and its capture now lays bare a populous 
50 -mile stretch of coastal Highway j. from Da Nang 
southward. Da Nang, 40 miles north of Que Son, is 
South Vietnam’s second largest city and cue site of 
a major air base currently manned by 5 ; .000 Americans 

Da Nang has already been hit by local PLAF Voi- 
ces who have seized much of the surrounding country- 
side. On August 13, they mined a key bridge on the 
outskirts of the city, and on August 3 and 25., they 
blasted away with two lengthy artillery barrages at 
the U.S, airbase near Da Nang. According to South 
Vietnam's Liberation Press Agency, the shells bat- 
tered undergound hangars, storage areas, fuel and 
ammo dumps and housing quarters The PLAF destroyed 
or damaged 30 aircraft in the two attacks 

A week after the seizure of the Que Sr in Valiev 
the PLAF blew up the half- mi le- long Cau Luu bridge 
on Highway 1, halfway between Da Nang and Que Sou, 
thus closing Da Nang’s, main connection to the 
lands of the north-central coast. The Can Lau bridge 
is the largest span in northern South Vietnam. 

As the impact of the Que Son rout is felt, the 
1 J S. force at Da Nang faces’ an increasing danger of 
a humiliating blow similar to the one suffered by 
Saigon troops at Fire Base Ross In the city l rscH 
between 25.000 and 40,000 people demons crated agaiist 
US. -Saigon rule during a few days m early May 
Repressed by police m May, they remain icad> to*- 
an uprising that will force IQS i roous <. : • X- 
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VTutc House spokesmen and the’UvS. press re- 
cent ly trumpeted the ’’revitalized and gnewly confir 
dent” Saigon army and the "decline” of the PLAF 
offensive when the dramatic defeats of April and May 
were not repeated in June and July. But even before 
the rout at Que Son, battlefield reports refuted 
Ni xon ’ s announcements , 

The northernmost province of Quang Tri, seized 
by the liberation forces early in the offensive, 
soon turned into a "meatgrinder” that is decimating 
Saigon’s best forces. In spite of massive U.S air 
support, the two-month-old Saigon ’’counter-offensive 
in the Quang Tri -Hue area has made little headway 

Thieu has thrown all of his elite troops 
marines, paratroopers, and the 1st Infantry Division 
-- into the battle. ' And these same crack troops 
that were badly mauled in last year’s unsuccessful 
invasion of Laos are now getting mauled in nearby 
Quang Tri: 700 casualties in the two days August 

21-22 alone, according to Liberation Press Agency. 
After suffering gieat losses, the paratroopers left 
the front and now the marines are taking the same 
kind of punishment. 

Thieu, the U.S. command and the American press 
have all declared the battle of Quang Tri decisive 
But the recapture of Quang Tri city, proclaimed 
an "important” goal of the counter-offensive forces, 
is imrorta'TTti more to tie publicity agents of the 
Saigon army than to its military chiefs. 

This is because the liberation forces are not 
fighting primarily for real estate. Throughout the 
offensive, they have showri little interest in 
seizing and holding South Vietnamese cities which 
US B- 5 2 s could quickly blow off the map. 

For the PlAF, the emphasis is on mobility, 
tying down Saigon army units, catching them by 
surprise, cutting their supply routes, striking 
at munitions depots--and slipping away to strike 
again. It is impossible to understand the military 
situation in South Vietnam without taking stock 
of this fact. The entire thrust of the liberation 
offensive is not, as Washington would have us 
believe, to "take cities” or other fixed territory, 
but to deliver blows from which the Saigon govern- 
ment cannot recover 

"The key quest ion which is being decide a 111 
Quang Tri,” says the Asia Information Group, radical 
researchers based in Berkeley, California, ”is 
not who controls the citadel in Quang Tri city, 
but whether theie will be anything left of one 
our j. ter of tj'e divisions in the Saigon army ” 

Saigon officials now concede more than 
iS ,000 combat deaths m the first twenty weeks 
or the liberation forces' of fen si ve- -mo re chan 10 
percent of the official total for the entire decade 
of war The PLAF claims to have put a quarter of a 
million of Saigon’s troops out of action since the 
uftensx-/e began And two of Saigon’s J3 divisions 
have completely disintegrated in combat: the 3rd and 
22nd 

Tinea's most dramatic losses have caken place 
at cities hnstiJv abandoned by hope j ess. ly outmaneu- 
verc-d Saigon army urns: Quang Tri, Konyum in the 
Con t ra i ’ ! l g! \ ) an d^ . An Lo c on th e Camb odi an border > 
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a n d most recently Qnc Son. 

But with its best forces pinned down in the 
north and on other battlefields chosen by die 
PLAF, the ARVN ■ Thieu’s avu \yj is now incapable ci 
holding its ground against main unit attacks and 
guerrilla forays by PLAF soldiers operating m 
the rest of the country. 

One weak point of the Saigon army is its 
complete dependence on supply lines running alJ 
the way back to the IKS. ARVX imports all its 
weapons, a lot of its food, and some of its Jr ink- 
ing water All tins is brought to units by road 
or helicopter and must be kept in large, vulner- 
able storage areas. Consequently, roads and ac pots 
have become prime targets of PLAF attack. 

In recent weeks PLAF troops have cut key 
roads surrounding Saigon, South Vietnam's capital 
and largest-city bv far. These rcc.i include High- 
way 1, the "vegetable route" to farms in the north- 
east; Highway IS, linking the capital with the 
South China Sea; the once secure Highway 4 ; life- 
line to the rice -rich Mekong Delta; and Highway 1. 4, 
the main supply route to the Central Highlands 

In mid- August, the PLAF sharply stepped up its 
attacks against the biggest and most heavily pro- 
tected Saigon- LI S. bases, blowing up major munitions 
dumps and storage areas at Pleiku in the Central 
Highlands and at Long Binh, Laikhe, and Eien iiloa 
near Saigon, 

The most spectacular of these attacks took 
place at Long Binh, the bj-ggest and most closely 
guarded U.S. base outside the United States and only 
15 miles from Saigon. Down from a peak of 30-000 
soldiers. Long Bmh's 5,000 remaining Americans re- 
cently hired 650 Montagnard tribesmen to supplement 
perimeter security maintained by ARVN forces. But 
their precaution was insufficient 

According to an August 14 Associated Press re- 
port, liberation troops with explosives strapped to 
their backs slipped into the base and set the mas- 
sive ammunition dump afire. Mute phosphorous and 
tear gas shells were still exploding hours after 
the attack, indicating the loss of thousands of 
tons of munitions. 

Wi 1 f re Bifchc 1 1 , a ve ce c an Austral l an w ar 
correspondent, observed that the attack and simi- 
lar strikes at other bases "could only have been 
carried out in. cooperation with Saigon tioeps 
guarding the base." Some elements of the Saigon 
army, he surmised, arc sabotaging the of 

their own side in order to speed an end to the war 

"Once the American pressure i< off their lucks," 
Burchett contended, "the s&igcn troops are homing 
to destroy t lie means of continuing the war." 
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\ : Vlv YORK ; i N'S i — I knew when 1 first moved to 
Oak i and tbi-i 7 n eeded ... iob fat,* But fir ding that 
job was tv. .-a;/ idu - .p.’-Ki V> if you were like 

me and on !y typed 35 wends o rnir.ute w^tly mistakes. 

Th p th ree dav c of my scr.tr.h j t i v o 1 ve d that . 

<•]•. r.ionai gi.'t-t'v' = Ling, exhaustive prcoeduie of buy- 
ing a new?pr-.»»er ooi ly ;n the mo.ii ing in oxder to 
; J, ai i C.ose offices with. 'Welp Wanted" ads before 
an > m e e ) sc ge t ° :i eh ar co to 

1 even rnun aged to schedule myself a couple cf 
j n t e rvi e w - - - a i » o f them J : ..una 1 F-ai 1 ure s One long 
look at me, taking in the full effect of my lack of 
make-up and sophi c t : cat i on , and my prospective em- 
p • oy e t said no di c e * r sue c i a 1 1 y when i couirin 1 1 
promise to work there for the next twenty years and 
no r ge r, married cr pregnant or both. 

Mi at - aved me, ox so I thought, was a temporary 
job agency-- a place like Manpower, Office Temporary, 
Kelly Girl and the whole slew of similar operations 
that have cropped up in the past few years. Over 
the phone i; sounded like a good deal: 


"Come m Miss , we'll administer a few 

very simple tests co find out just what skills you 
have and then place, you in the appropriate job cate- 
gory Once that’s all set up, we’ll just call you 
when there *s a job opening Things have been reaxly 
busy here. Why, cue woman came in this mo.rnxng and 
she was working by afternoon We'll be looking for- 
ward to seeing you " You car. imagine that after a 
long series of weird looks and curt "Sorry, no 
openings," i wac really encouraged by their approach. 

Their PR hype was pretty appealing too: "Want 
To Be Your Own Bess? Work When You Want For As Long 
As You Want? It’s New Freedom For Today’s New 
Secretaries; Come In Today, Be Working Tomorrow." 
Those promises attract many women who hove to work 
bur dread the dull repetition of the same office and 
nur-d less work Monday through Friday, fifty w°eks 
a ^ e ar 


But 1 found ooi jater char these temporary 
.genc:cs a r tract other kinds of women too Women 
w; Mi kids ui home that prevent them from getting 
u i u] • r mo job because employers say they are too 
much of a nubility Or older women whose 'hi idren 
ii a - e lot r : ; o n M ai \ y 1 o ok f o rw a r d to wo rk mg, but 
no pla.o wilt In j e them because they don’t have 
cxpei icncc oi tF.c comp an v w'cn-. a snappy young and 
- c \ \‘ i m ago lor M • o ,T c w -j j iu i 1 : ; l c mi; or a x \'- ago n cv l s 

The on t\ way ni get v-erk 

I > hr- wed up> lor :r.y appu io. i ';;ont r r gh t cn time, 
llu -c "lew *;r> c iinpi.e the woman had told me 

Tout ou-: t la. plijno turi’cl ou 1 to be spelling, 
gz ..mm n. •ml pun' ejar.o:! drill end a typing test 
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[Note to editors: Check out the map in the graphics 
section that goes with this story ] 

THE DEMISE OF '’PACIFICATION : " 

REBELLION IN SOUTH VIETNAM'S MEKONG DELTA 

by Teddy Franklin 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) --Large parts of South 
Vietnam’s coastal plains from Hue south to Binh 
Dmh province (the secohd most populated province 
in Vietnam) and the Mekong Delta , where more than 
a third of South Vietnam's people live, are now 
rid of Saigon rule- -a development which has been 
overshadowed by the sensational publicity given 
to mam-unit battles. 

Many U.S. military experts consider the Mekong 
Delta, a fertile, populous area southwest of 
Saigon, the key to ultimate victory or defeat 
in Vietnam. Seven million South Vietnamese peasants 
live in the Delta (Military Zone 4 on U-S, maps), 

For years they have supported the National Libera- 
tion Front, and they control most of the rice sup- 
ply to the rest of South Vietnam- 

Early in the spring offepsive, the New York 
Times confided that a "very dark situation" had 
emerged in the Mekong Delt^,marked by 500 guerrilla 
attacks in one two-week period A month later, 
an American advisor described Chuong Thien province 
("the hub of the lower Delta") a "cavity," and 
another said, "We’re just gradually disappearing 
from sight down here " Over 77 Saigon government 
outposts had fallen in Chuong Thien alone and the 
pacification program was in ruins 

By late August, the Saigon government’s grip 
over the Delta had deteriorated so drastically that 
US. military advisors were spewing forth sour 
grapes . 

"I am not a true believer, but 1 1 d have sworn 
that the Delta was one area we didn't have to 
worry about," a U.S. official m Saigon told News- 
week- "Now I’m worried more about the Delta than 
Hue and Quang Tri " 

"Three years qgo you couldn't even drive out 
of town," offered Lt. CoJ Johrl R. Meese, the 
chief U.S. advisor at Chuong Thien- "But then we 
made considerable progress on pacification. We ; 
really thought nothing could turn us around again 
At least, we thought that way right up until March 
of this year." Now, Meese is once again afraid to 
drive out of town- 

At the town of Vinh Kim in the Delta's Dmh 
Tuong province, PLAF (People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces) troops overran local defenders, hoisted 
an NLF flag for three days, and waited for Saigon’s 
inevitable task force to respond to the bait 

Two ARVN (Army of the Republic of Vietnam) 
Ranger battalions rushed to the scene, and got 
caught in devastating ambushes with heavy casualties 
Nearby, the PLAF ambushed a conpany of' Saigon's 
Regional Forces and captured the whole lot without 
firing a shot. The liberation troops then split 
from Vinh Kim to repeat their operation elsewhere 

Under Nixon, Go Corig province just 30 miles 
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south of Saigon, was rated the [’most pacified" 
in South Vietnam In ]ate July, government 
complacency about Go Cong dissolved as the PLAF 
cut one of the Delta’s major arteries to Saigon 
and took a heavy toll on Saigon troops dispatched 
to reopen it. 

Among th 1 1 1 '* ^ the ambush was Rudolph 

Kaiser, the senior U S advisor m the province, 
whose friends say he rust couldn’t keep himself 
out of Go Cong’:-, first Dig fight in years "Boy, 
we weren’t expecting tnat," said Kaiser’s deputy 
after the battle. 

The sense of : v ~ ' i unexpected defeat is 

also felt m Colonel Mee^e’s stomping ground at 
Chuong Thien. Of the province: 1 s 218 government 
outposts, 22 we^ ;■ * r r.n by liberation forces 
and 58 abandoned to them over four monts ago. 

In one particularly vivid incident, an* ARVN bat- 
allion of the Ninth Infantry Division marched 
into an ambush and, wa^ annihilated.. 

The bataliim commander, fleeing for his life, 
sought refuge m a farmer's house nearby. The 
farmer, however, knew the Ninth Division's re- 
putation for looting and raping civilians of 
the Delta, He took one look at the officer’s 
shoulder patch and shot him dead, 

Lacking a popular base, the ARVN, like the 
U,S- army before them, must rely on blind techno* - 
logy -- artillery and airpower -- and a massive 
policing operation known as "pacification." 

For a decade, the United States tried to estabi 
blish strategic hamlets and secure villages 
from which to conduct search-and-destroy -missions 
against nearby guerrilla forces. A successfully 
"pacified" town is a near cousin to the old- 
fashioned concentration camp -- ringed with the 
same barbed wire and almost as difficult to leave. 

With the assistance of the CIA, Operation 
Phoenix, a joint U,S, -Saigon project launched in 
1968, has conducted thousands of raids on contes- 
ted villages to eliminate National Liberation 
Front cadres by arresting them or killing them. 

The U.S. Agency for International Development 
helped out Saigon’s }.20, 000-man police force 
in developing an FBI --style computer system that 
would keep* tabs on every South Vietnamese citi- 
zen over the age of 15c Those who attracted at- 
tention were marked for execution. By mid- 1971, 
20,000 people had been killed in Operation Phoe- 
nix, 

But the enormous effort at "pacification" has 
never achieved 4 rmore than temporary success. "Des- 
pite a decade of pacification efforts, Vietcong 
agents have apparently been collecting monthly 
taxes from rubber plantation workers within 20 
miles of Saigon without interruption since at 
least 1967," reports Malcolm Browne, a New York 
Times correspondent- Before the offensive, the 
U.S, command foiled itself that this was not so 

In the populous zones where the U.S- applied 
the bulk of its "pacification" expertise, so many 
innocent civilians were killed that the program - 
made enemies faster than it could eliminate them. 
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Ks.yj-n P Buckley, a Newsweek correspondent 
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who spent four years covering the war, recently 
was sever ly shocked after poring through military 
and hospitals records of a prototype of the Phoenix 
program conducted m 1968 Me went to interview 
civilians m the Mekong Delta's Kien Ho a province 
where Operation xSpeedy Express claimed 10,899 e- 
nemy" killed m six months, yet recovered fewer 
than a hundred "enemy" weapons, 

Buckley concluded: "A staggering number of 

non-combatant civilians -- perhaps as many as 5,000 
according to one oiticial -- were killed by US 
firepower ’pacify 1 Kien Hoa The death toll 
there made the Mk Lai massacre look trifling bv 
comparison." 

Of the 10,899 "enemy dead," Buckley said, 
many were unarmed farmers in their rice fields, ac- 
cording to Vietnamese civilians still living there. 
Thousands of homes were burned down by American 
ground troops and bombing attacks Many children 
died from the concussion of bombs overhead as they 
hid in underground shelters 

It is civilians in places like Kien Hoa who 
are now shooting the Saigon army batallion com- 
manders who come knocking at their doors And it 
is civilians in' places like Kien Hoa who have ap- 
plauded the executions of Phoenix operatives m 
newly liberated zones during the recent offensive - 

These executions of the Saigon government’s 
most hated representatives have inspired a deluge 
of U.S .propaganda claiming them as proof that a 
general "bloodbath"' would follow victory by the 
National Liberation Front. 

U.S. officials in South Vietnam began to feed 
stories of a "mini-bloodbath 1 ' to American journa- 
lists in early August. They claimed that libera- 
tion forces had massacred hundreds of civilians 
in Binh Dinh province on the central coast The 
U.S, press dutifully repeated the story to the U S 
public , 

But no one bothered to check out the facts, 
until another Newsweek reporter, Ron Moreau, reached 
the scene 

"In my interviews, I could not substantiate 
these allegations of mass murders," Moreau repor- 
ted. "In every case in which people actually saw 
the executions, only one or two government offi- 
cials were killed Many deaths appeared to have 
beent counted more than once," I 

"Probably 25 people were killed and reported 
ten times over," admitted one U.S military of- I 
ficial in Binh Dinh. 

Apparently, the only tragedy at Binh Dinh 
was suffered by Operation Phoenix whose field re- 
presentatives had earned the enmity of their fel- 
low citizens by cooperating with a U S task force 
specifically assigned to do assassinations. 

Nguyen Thi Thap, the widow of an executed 
Phoenix operative, told Moreau, "The people said 
my husband should die After he was dead, the 
people seemed pleased " 
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“IVli ARE SAY INC 1 0 THOSE BROTHERS THAT WE HEARD THEM": 
RALLIES L0MML w ' ■!!. r, T T|ir ATTICA MASSACRE 

ATTICA, NY LNS j - - liiis .September 13- -the anni- 
versary of the Attica massacre, it was grey and rain- 
ing at the uppe. Ntn .k s pr ison, just like 
n year ago Between 200-300 people from Buffalo, 
Rochester jia N . • S it aS.( red outride Attica 

Prison to pay homage to • ■ ~ 4 5 men-- 32 prisoners and 
II guaids--who were killed ^uiing the assault on the 
p r i s on 

But it was not without some difficulty that the 
memorial service took place After pressure from 
(lovcrnor Nelson R .. . i -.ne same person who gave 

the orders lot the as^.uit on the pnson--the group 
was denied a permit to hole the ceremony They held 
it anywa> , though no iwii.it* inmates spoke, fearing 
that jf there was trouble fjom either hostile towns- 
people or guards, they would be the first to 

be scooped up 

Awaiting their ari’val was a grey stone memorial 
to the 11 guards whe were killed m the assault. The 
inmates 1 families wanted to piace a sculpture there 
also, done be Valerie Maynard, whose prisoner broth- 
er was wounded during the retaking of the prison 

"I don't like the idea that the guards’ families 
are allowed to honor their dead and we can't honor 
ours," said Betty Barkley, sister of Eliott "L.D " 
Barkley, who according to inmates, was picked out and 
killed after the prison was retaken "They were all 
killed by the same hand and under the same circum- 
stances " 

William Kunstler, Assemblyman Arthur Eve and 
others spoke, as well as relatives of the slam in- 
mates, Rev Raymond Scott of the United Church of 
Christ Church in Rochester said: "The brothers in- 

side had given up on the state last year, and they 
were trying to communicate with us , Today we are not 
talking to the state We are saying to those broth- 
ers that we heard them, and we are appalled and we 
have risen up to try to get change " 

A "State of the Struggle Message" was read from 
the 20 or so prisoners m Housing Block Z--the segre- 
gation unit in which the administration put the men 
they labeled "leaders" of the rebellion, immediately 
after the assault on the prison Sixty others who 
were m HBZ have since been moved to other prisons 
around the state to make it more difficult for them 
to prepare their collective defense 


A State of the Struggle Message 

Prior to succumbing, the human being's natural 
warning system forces him to rally his remaining 
strength to put up a struggle We put up such a 
struggle--an irrepressible struggle for survival, 
borne 0 ut of misery and oppression which is attica 
struggle comes m many forms. Keeping our loved ones 
Well fed, clothed, healthy and secure is struggle 
Aspiring to racial equality is struggle 

Now we must also struggle m another direction 
We must strive for unification and place aside our 
petty differences, our personal grudges and human 
prejudices The .road is hard but then we are not a 

weak people We cannot think that they way will be 2 

-heiLaf -rases and _do .w.e will-Still have :o con- 

(*(466) September 16, 19 7 2 
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sidex the thorns. j 

The events of September 9-13, 1971 were the re- J 
suits of our struggle to be recognized and acceptedj 
as human beings. And do te our mutual suiter mg-- ; 
being subjected to the same repression m equal mea- 
sure, our unity evolved instinctively Tins unity 
is still with us- - a full year after the massacre we 
call "Bloody Monday" This September 13 is a mile- ■ 
stone symbolic of our belief that only in un.t> can _ 
we survive and move toward our universal goal ol 
peace. We hope that this year will be everlasting ■ 
in our memories, as a year of harsh ip, suffering, j 
friendship and a true and sincere acceptance of ! 

each other as the real and faithful brothers we \ 

have become. 

By no means is our fight over- Our struggle ! 

is endless for once we cease m our just endeavors 

we will become no more than what the system wants | 

us to be. Let us formulate, establish and adopt ? 

what is needed if we are to pursue our dreams, 
ideals and aspirations All power to the people. ‘ 

--Brothers in Housing Block 2 j 


The sounds of the service drifted over the 
prison. The men in HB2 fasted and remained silent 
all day in honor of the dead. And those in the 
comer cells, said" their families who visited 
them later, were able to watch the crowd at the ser- 
vice through their barred windows, 

* * * 


Later that night in New York City, nearly 500 
black white and Latino people walked in a candle- 
light march following a hearse with a coffin inside 
symbolizing the Attica dead. Chanting "Jail the 
Rich, Free the Poor", "Remember Attica", "Black, 
Brown, Yellow, White, All the People Must Unite", 
and "Attica Means fight Back", they weaved through 
Harlem, picking up people on the way, and rallied 
at Mt. Morris Park. There were other rallies m 
Chicago and Buffalo. 

The rain started up and people either huddled 
together or squeezed under the arch of the open- 
air stage . The rally started with some songs, which 
one of the singers said/ were dedicated "to the men 
who had taken their last beating, eaten their last 
crumb, walked their last mile." 

A number of former inmates who have been re- 
leased dkrom Attica since the rebellion spoke 
"Forty-th^ee people were killed," said Lawrence Kil- 
ligreWc "Thirty- two died fighting for their free- 
dom and eleven died because of circumstances " 


William Craig, one of the Harlem 6, spoke 
They are six young black men falsely accused of the 
murder of a storekeepere who were recently released 
after 8 years and three trials. They are now await- 
ing a fourth trial "justice ain’t, coming fromi the 
courtroom--it ’ s coming from the people outside If 
you got me out after eight years, you can do any- 
thing. " 


Louis Cammack, president of the Attica Surviv- 
ors Committee, the organization that newly-released 
Attica inmates formed to help provide for other in- 
mates who are getting out ; spoke last "Attica, will 

never be over." 
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Meanwhile, the grand jury investigating the 
rebellion is still meeting, making it one of the 
longest grand juries in history. Assistant Attor- 
ney General Robert Fischer, the prosecutor, re- 
cently subpoened the files of the McKay Committee * 
ii. e McKay Committee is a liberal commission which 
just issued its report on the uprising. The report 
blamed Rockefeller for not coming to Attica and 
deer ed the conditions, but also accused the in- 
ates of not negotiating seriously, 

~Lc. re was an oral agreement between Fischer 
,t the Committee before they began work that they 
would not subpoena each other’s files- Many pri- 
soners reluctlantly agreed to talk to the Committee 
o ly on the promise that their testimony would be 
a. pt confidential , 

p {.sober claims he only wants to see the testi- 
mony lo make sure the grand jury isn’t going to 

t any innocent people, 

* * * 

"Unity is the answer we must have as human 
beings," writes an Attica inmate who was transfer- 
red to Comstock Prison from HBZ in April, "Nothing 
less will suffice. The survival of the human race 
vs dependent upon each one of us - The men of 
Attica. . ,knew only too well that the only way to 
bring about change was through united voices. , 

Are not the cries that ’we want to be treated as 
men, not beasts,’ still ringing in your ears, 
world??’’ 

Money for the defense of the Attica prisoners 
is desperately needed. Send anything you can to 
the Attica Fund, 156 5th Ave ?> room 722, New York, 
NY. They have buttons and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion and arrangements can be made for former inmates 
to come speak, 
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UoS, MINE GETS U„S„ DESTROYER WARRINGTON 
OFF SHORE OF NORTH VIETNAM 

WASHINGTON, D 0 Co (LNS) — U,S, mines in the 
waters off the shore of North Vietnam, recently- 
found their first victim — the U,S 0 destroyer War- 
ringtone The Warrington, on duty shelling the \ 

North Vietnamese coast, hit what was reported to 
be a Mark-36 mine.. The destroyer was sc badly dam- 
aged that it will probably have to be scrapped* 

The whole mining program itself has been 
less than successful,, At least two Chinese mine- 
sweepers have sailed into Haiphong harbor to help ' 
with the clearing cf the mines North Vietnam re*- 
ports that the mines are removed almost as soon 
as they are positioned Pentagon and the CIA re- 
ports document that the hoped-for stoppage of 
supplies to the North Vietnamese army and Pecgle’s 
Liberation Armed Forces of South Vietnam never oc- 
cured- -30- 

* j.*-#-*****-*****'****************’**********'******'***** * 

: IMPORTANT CORRECTION i ( j I l 

I The following sentence should go before the * 

* }ast sentence in the first paragraph of the "State * 
I of the Struggle Message" on pg 6 : "Aiming for equal I 
I and meaningful employment is struggle" 
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TWO STRIKES IN SOUTHWEST* 

WORKERS FIRED "FOR NOT KEEPING OUT OF UNIONS” 

NEW MEXICO (LNS J - - Back in early May, the Fai - 
ah Manufacturing Co,, one of the world’s largest 
mannfic Lowers of men’s slacks fired eight wcnen 
uni on. organ i zers at one of its San Antonio plant 4 * 
Although 19 workers had previously been fired for 
union^organizing at Farah’ s El Paso plant, it was 
the incident which triggered a walkout that quick- 
ly spread to all of Farah 's other plants in the 
Southwest, 

Since then, strikers have allied them^elve.- 
with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amea 
(ACWA) and the strike has been gathering strong? 1 * 
now for over four months, 

A nationwide boycott of Farah pants which e;; t> 
pl$>ys about 9,500 people (95% of whom are Ch « ■-.!<;. ' 
in its nine plants located in San Antonio (2 plan? 

El Paso (4 plants) and Victoria, Texas and in Las 
Cruces and Albuquerque, New Mexico has been cull-: ’ 
Ticket lines and demonstrations against the compare 
have been set up in most large cities across the 
nation,' 

The United Farmworkers Union have lent then 
support, and the strike lias been sanctioned by tli. 
AFL-CIO and has even been declared legal by the 
US Labor Department, 

Farah himself has called the strike ’’Comm- 
unist.” 

In July, Democratic Presidential Nominee, 
George McGovern, said the strike ’’merits the re- 
spect and admiration] of tjiis nation. I am proud,” 
he added, ”to join tne AFL-CIO in support of this 
strike,” 

Also in July, Sen. Gaylord Nelson, D-Wis : , ac- 
cusing Farah of using "techniques most employers 
dropped in the 1930’s” announced formation of a 
’’Citizens Committee for Justice” to support the 
largely Chicano workers in their strike, and he 
called for a nationwide boycott of Farah goods 

Farah has claimed to be an Equal Opportunity 
Employer, pointing out that 95 percent of its work- 
ers are Chicanos But Farah employment statistics 
reveal -- in a state (New Mexico) which is only a- 
bput 15 percent unionized, and m the Southwest 
where most Chicanos exist at abusive poverty le- 
vels -- that Farah hires the - dirt cheap v labor of 
desperate and economically vulnerable men and wo- 
men to turn out -- at a substantial profit ■- its 
line of pants. 

if * * 

Farah is not the only big company in the 
Southwest with problems In early August; former 
employees of GTE -- Lenkurt electronics firm in 
Albuquerque: were testifying before a National La- 
bor Relations Board (NLRB) examiner against the 
practices of that firm 

Problems began at ^enkurt m August a year ago, 
when the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers attempted to Unionize the firm The NLRB 
and the union claim Lenkurt tried to kill the unio- 
nizing effort by firing 24 employees 

Mr and -Mrs Richard L Thompson were fired m 
December , 1971 , right after they signed un io n carJ ^ 
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. . i ,;-st ..tied that Lenkurt super- 

io intimidate him by saying 
E„ . 1 ..x hv went to union meetings 

A said company officials had 

.< ...a .i. no c ..o lake part in union activities, 

. ... t \ :i . LRB OAsmincr Jerold Shapiro 

. K.rt personnel examiner, William 
.evegc d; h; .1 uuon l'.x.A ’’for not keeping 
ini-- \ nr ons ” Mrs Teodor: ta Anaya testi- 
f»c chat he; suubi j n tcmlant had asked her how 
<>. \(. tv v u\ c i- r^lr about the union; and An- 
1 k>7. > V >) ..oya he’d been told Lenkurt 

”ji;u a .. r »t of • ; * . on employees ” 

n .hough tie company originally denied the 
a. : nii ? some interesting testimony came 
to j. : In: dir ng tfreNLRB hearings. For example. 
Vine- P: • .in m \ t c.nd General Manager of the Len- 
ki *i. vxbureueicie plant, Thomas J Wortman, ad- 
t .tva 1 that ’’When we realized we had a union 
cumm . gi on our hands, we instructed our su- 
re: r n ors m union do’s and dont’s ” find 
<. . ^ hrr-v come Lenkurt suddenly granted 

. - c.. ' " , ;.t an Lour wage increase just 

!/• / time union activity started going strong, 

l.\ . Vnr denied that this was an attempt to 
v A .\ union movement. 

Lenkurt personnel administrator, Alfred W 
s . >.■ . :;..so admitted, under cross-examination, 
ti -c LciAurrt was opposed to unionization He 
..v- \ "The company didn’t feel the employees 
iioed^d ^ union ” 
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(Th aiks to The,Jjew Mexico Review for this story)"' 

%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%*%'% 
POPE DENOUNCES IMMORAL SMOG OVER SOCIETY 


ROME I LNL;/ --Calling upon Christians to 
ric.nse-ives against ’’pollution by en 
vi .T.^ental immorality,” Rope Paul VI delivered 
^usually blunt speech September 13 on ♦he 
♦heme of chastity. One rather startling asser- 
tion hv the 75 year old Leader of the Catholic 
Church suggested that sexual per miss ivenes led 
to drug addiction, "behind the initiation *0 
sensual pleasure,” he reported, ’’there * oems 
n arcot ics . ” 


’’Sounds backwards to me,” sard one sceptic 
pc i:eu on the upper west side of Man.h v t an . 

The Pope warned his audience tha r "we hie 
1 n 1 * . 1 . TjC when the animal side o c human nature 
• .> ae ene : at xng into limitless, corruption; we 
a.re walking in mud,” and that society was sli- 
ding downward because of practices "that render 
it ue i.hei strong nor glorious - cont ra r ep* ion , 
abortion; adultery, divorce/’ 
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”We have made great progress m these past 
! on ' years. It can truly be said that we have 
caunged America and that America has changed the 
wond As a result of what we have done, America 
today is a better place and the world is a safer 
1 ... ..e to live m than was the case four years ago.’ 
--Richard M Nixon in his acceptance speech 

September 16, 1 9 7 2 
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And when you're ou: on d 
i,._u fire you on the spot wnh 
l <n 1 an a t j on it n r oh ~ o • y h • r; 


•■pc wor 


beyond me ) Typing w.i. the real disunci I had no worry o)->ut ta^es ' - 

never worked with an electric machine bet ore and all that) or insurance or 

"two minutes for practice, Miss _" wa- absurd pay 

My fingers were ail over the boald'at once /Xn d when you're ou: 

While waiting for the tests to be scored I man i,--u fire you on the spot 

aged to smooth out my nerves enough to look around e xplanation it prob~nJv 

the room; aqua wall-to-wall carpeting, plastic fur- she works -org enough as 
nituro and fashion magazines The two women who 

were m charge of xn re r new mg applicant, ar.j 10 { waJ> bCrK on a . w . : 

the paper work were nine -- Miss America snu u type r . c oftl ~ e _‘ maybe ilm 
nice The middle-aged man in the grey sur f who he- 1>csl(Jes me H a ch’ m.n ' ’ 

ered in the background and officiously hounded in r ^ nciing r . nm t y whe 

and out of the office from time to *i me was proK.b f(U 71lcrt wcr hundreds 

ly a large for e in pushing thar sicken i> -w* t • ;m , ||c Wlt ^ 0?n , r . » 

pres- ion .u.iatootie R l»/d fo; sa.'n 

Two other women were in various stages 01 the i had only lived in the a 
two hour regi ster ing-test ing process- a young black of the streets an d to'un 
woman , maybe 18 , and an older woman in hex Jtjit. ic* lot of those que-s^’ens we 
The older woman was so nervous she made me fec'l Joke Oak lander too i I m sure i 


no worry m-'m; ta.es j -g ot cut temporary does 
all that) or insurance or unemployment benefits to 


cgnment your boss 
die least little 
to every woman if 


long enough as a temporary and it happened to 


1 was sen c on c* w ; : »' ■ , .» 

i" t a e of maybe ihirty nu-i 

besides me hach nidi ' d. *. 

loan ding c .unity who-; rea- * * * 
i o t ill ore we r lx un d/eds v z . a 


: m 

> i c with v. 

' T U ,_1 / Cl u 

o l 

r -> ‘ 

- • ’ i 


•lipiatootie R 1 fo; 

v, ", t f 

Ac . do 

ih c 

i had only 

1 1 ved i n 

x h r a 

re e\ tor 

1 u ok 

ct the c tre 

(: t f and 

to'-’n 

>■■(. i. . un 

1 Os 

iot of t.hos 

e que- s f ' 

ens we 

" Hi h i 


; jb to a large real 
and one other woman 
: ..,ar area of the sur- 
... },c was responsible 
- each day from peo- 
av this house on Ra zz- 
. - talk to 9 " Since 
a short while most 
: familiar to me (and a 


I was nodding out on downs, I wanted ro say iome x was f 0 v ce( j t0 ab k . t . questions and I made 

thmg to her but the whole ottice ga.e oil su b a t0 . ||C miStc . u< vhe^e men „ t .e ■,-> irate at the idea 

"keep quiet and to yourself" teetmg that I was too that some - tupid l7trle ,wi:chhcard operator was mes- 

mtimidated sing up their deals that lt wasn't long betore they 

Had I scored high on the typing test, m> pleas- became really rude Two and a half days into the job 


ant representative reported after scoring my test, 

I would have been eligible for a very nice salary 
However my handwriting was quite extraordinary, she 
remarked optimistically, and 1 would be perfect ad- 
dressing wedding invitations or filing or maybe "a 
little typing (grin, grin)" Just r h p r» I remembered 
that. I knew how to work a switchboard and that seem- 
ed to brighten up my prospects 

"Call back tomorrow. Miss and hope 

fully we'll have a job fer you/ 1 she said ) rem- 
ember wondering then just how the whole operation 
worked and what they were getting out of it, but 
I guess my relief at the first hopeful signs ox a 
job wiped most of the questions out of a> cimd 

My first job was a straight forward switchb rrd 
filling for the regular operator who was on «aca . 
lion. Jt lasted two weeks at $2 28 an hour No T 
bad I thought. The next otter wasn't -o appealing 
but I took it anyway because it was pretty Hose 
to where 1 lived* It turned out to be pre- Christ- 
mas filing in a 20’ by 40’ vault lined from ceiling 
to floor with billing folders I ; ne cth^r women die 
the same thing I was doing 1 was mak ing $ ] 80 an 
hour (filing is very low on the skill- 1 ;st> by my 
co-workers were making 


r scoring my test, fl lasted the longest of four women who had tackled 

very nice salary the job) they told me coyly that I wouldn't be needed 

extraordinary, she in the afternoon and that I should call my employer 
?uld be perfect ad- When I did, I found out there had been "countless" 
filing or maybe "a complaints about my performance -- and my "attire" to 
t i-h^n I remembered boot (skirt, shirt and black tights) 

joard and tb*t ^eem- i was ^ UQ ^y temporary took my side of the 

dispute and payed me (technically they don't have to 
and hope if you're fired) because they were angry themselves 

~she said I rem- at this real estate business But l could easily lm- 

e whole operation agine another situation where un side of the story 

g out of it, but wouldn't have been worth two cents 

opeful exgns ox a Well, it took me awhile, but f finally got more 

_ot o a> mm together about the whole temporary racket. There are 

forward switchb rrd seme tip- to keep m mind that should heJp you get on 
who was on . top of the situation from the beginning First it 

2 8 an hour Mo T Ips to know what you're getting into. Demand (in as 

asn't -o appealing friendly and innocent a say as possible) a full explan- 
was pretty Hose at ion of their rate system and whatever benefits you’re 
to be p»e -Christ- entitled to the first t ■ me you walk into the office 
lined from ceiling It seems to vary some from agency to agency so it might 
Fire cth p r women did be worth it to check them all out by phene first if 
as making $* 80 an you can Inquire especially about unemployment benefit 

skill- 1 ; s r \ by my because they slide right out of that commitment, much 

as possible 


That was when it finally hit home hew much I 


Often there are problem' 


was getting ripped off. I went home on Friday with One friend of mine told an a gen 


a measly f i fty -some - odd dollars alter taxes and my 
benevolent, temporary agency was raking xn over $1 
for every hour i put. m And the mo<t t riFtiat’ng 
thing of all was that there were no alternatives-- 


T h i c fusing a job 
^ 1) t i ) i d other plans 
Mier-tp to fill a 


when they called up cbvious'v df^peivtp re fill a 
job they had agreed to fill bur evidently had for- 
at’ng gotten about She t. aid in no uncertain terms 
ves - that if she didn't take the job -he shouldn't bother 
dr walks to call up asking for one n)nic other time Don't be 
intimidated by the threat and remind theto ot their 
r(lir T | le own "Work When You Want" idver rising 

one way If you feel as though you're gcPmg abnormally 

e vvork abused on rh^ job (too mu-h woik, -i bos^ on the make : 
"hand- ( >tc ) call the agen.y immediately. One woman I talk- 
e ed to was once sen«' out on a job expecting to type, 

rip la- anc j when she got there found that she was going to 
ugh Be addressing envelopes She agreed r.o do the job 


it was either stick with them or pound the ^rdcwuiks to call up asking for one 
again, intimidated by the threat 

From the very fust it was eaq - o rcl ■ 'ha* rhe own " Work When Vc " ; Wan,t ' 
individual companies you work for don’ T vJie one way If you feel as thoug 

or the other who they're paying long ^ the work abused on rh^ job (too mu 
gets done Tlie temporary agency otter- them "hand- etc ) call the agen.y r mm 
picked" skilled women to work anyt'me they are ed to was once sen<' out o 

running behind schedule- or need an emergency repla- anc j when she got there fc 
cement That way they don ' r h see tu go Through Be addressing envelopes 


the time consuming hiring procedure- Ai 
other ad v an t age s fox t h e c < >mp an i c ^ to q _ 
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d there are [ )U t made sure betore she even jacked up a pen that 

, T _he re “ s ^bp would get paid at. the ping rote even rjxc u gh 

f » 466 ) * September \h . :9'2 more 


she was do my a jcl which uoimally fell under a 
lower paying category "You have to be tough," she 
explained "They will try to pay you less evety time 
if you aten ' t . " 

- -30-- 

[Editor'^ Note: The following is taken from a Jong- 
er article written by Helen Kohl in for the l A 
Free Pies^,] 

INVESTIGATION REVEALS LARGE-SCALE SWINDLING 
OF NAVAJOS BY RESERVATION TRADING POSTS 

WINDOW ROCK, Arizona (LNS)-- There are about 
125,000 people living on the Navajo reset nation in 
Window Rock, Arizona, the largest reservation jp 
the country. In spite of an estimated $20 million 
poured into the reservation by the federal govern- 
ment yearly, in fulfillment of treaties made over 
100 years ago. the citizens of this community are 
living in abject poverty with all i is accompanying 
ills' poor nutrition, inadequate housing; shoddy 
medical care and a high rate of infant mortality 

Part ot the reason the money flows m and out 
of the reservation is because 

ten it is the only place to get goods within a fifty- 
mile radius, which gives the owner a monopoly over 
the people within that distance. Thus the prices of 
food and clothing are fixed on nothing but the whim 
of the individual trader. 

For the first time, a hearing was held at Win 
dow Rock, August 28, at which 150 traders were cal- 
led upon by government officials to answer allega- 
tions of abuse of the Navajo people The hearing 
was sponsored by the Federal Trade commission and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (B I A.) 

The witnesses were all Navajo and mostly women 
For a solid week, these people testified in the 
Navajo language (with an interpreter) to the way 
the traders treated them. 

The typical story went like this " I asked a- 
bout my welfare check at McKee's Trading Post, and 
Mr 0 McKee said it had arrived I was asked to thumb- 
print it, and Mr, McKeeitook it back He said that 
part of it went' to pay for goods I had purchased on 
credit, and the rest was credited to my account 
for future purchases.. I never have received any 
cash from my checks, and I do not know what I owe 
or what amount of credit remains on my account un- 
til the trader tells me." 

Among the various npoffs of which the traders 
were accused, the most common were: unlawful reten- 
tion of welfare checks, artificially inflated prices 
for goods, violation of the Truth -in Lending Act, 
excessi velybigh interest rates, and false account 
entries for^ "purchases . " 

Reservation prices average 27% higher than in 
stores m average US cities The cheapest pound 
of coffee, for example, on a reservation, was priced 
at $1,29 The average per capita income on the Nava- 
jo reservation in 1970 was SI, 000 as compared with 
$4,000 in the average US city that >ear At those 
puces and with that income, how dees anyone survive 9 
Bare ly . 

Here’s the way f the system works. The- trade/ 
naturally knows all of the inhabitants within his 
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vicinity. Hu customarily makes a deal with the 
local post office to have all the mail, or at 
least welfare checks of his customers, sent di- 
rectly tc him (Most of the Navajos receive wel- 
fare) Often he does not inform the customer of 
the arrival of the welfare check, until it suits 
him. According to dozens of witnesses the customer: 
is then asked to thumbprint his check as endorse- 
ment 

The trader then con fi s cates, the check, presents 
the customer with a verbal account of his tab in the 
store since no receipts are given. The customer sim- 
ply has to take the trader's word for the amount 
that lie owes 

In addition, there is strong evidence that the 
trader will pad the bill of the custiomer. One 
Navajo testified that she had not shopped at a par- 
ticular trading post for six months, yet when she 
returned, her bill had increased considerably during- 
that six month period. 

One woman told how when she asked to have her 
welfare check she was grabbed by the trader and held 
inside the store. 

Another woman cited that a trader had tom off 
her blouse for her attempt to obtain her check* 

What happens when the welfare check is milked, 
and the customer needs food and his "credit" has 
reached maximum? The next step in the cycle is 
pawn. Pawning has always been part of reservation 
" And the pawnbroker is none other than . „ „ „you 

guessed it' The trader changes hats-, from grocer ro 
postmaster to banker to pawnbroker, all in a day's 
work 


The Navajos are artisans especially noted for 
their rug and blanket weaving and their fashioning 
of turquoise and silver jewelry. They bring these 
objects to the post and the trader will offer them 
some money For example, one woman testified that 
a trader gave her one hundred dollars (in credit, 
of course) for a blanket that she later saw Tors 
sale in another store for six hundred dollars. 

Now, according to federal regulations t the 
pawnticket must include these items: date of trans- 

action , nature^ of object pawned, amount loaned and 
market value as agreed upon between Navajo and trader, 
Under the Truth -m-Lending Law, the amount cf annual 
interest must be stated Interest rates vary and 
again appear to follow the whims of the pawnbroker 
Some charge up to 30% per month, equal to an annual 
rate of 360% investigations disclosed. There was not 
a pawn ticket to be found in the course of the probe 
that supplied all of the information. Usually - the 
market value of the pawn and the rate of int«?Test W ere 
missing, 

Andrew Woody, an elderly Indian, his hair pulled 
back and wrapped in tight white bandage- like cotton 
at the nape of his neck in the traditional Navajo 
knot, testified to a "lost pawn" situation in which 
he was victimized He said that he had pawned a con- 
cho belt worth $225 When he returned to redeem the 
belt within the legal amount of time, he was told 
that the belt had been lost. 

"Lost pawn" is a popular trader sport After * ie 
gets through ripping off the Indians of their wares, 
he works the tourists, m another part of t v >ereserva- 
;TT c (#4 6 6 1 Sept "1671972 CONT ON INSIDE FRONT COWE 
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TOP LEFT: PLAF soldie's dispia/ captured U.S. arms. 


TOP RIGHT: "Popular Defense" members of strategic 
hamlet in Phu Nf.cn district handed weapons over vo 
victorious PlAF forces and came eve' to the people's 
side 


PHOTOS ON THIS PAGE AND e-l (AND frAP ON P- 3 ; ARE FROM THE SPRING OF '72 AND GO WITH STORIES ON PAGES 3 
AND 5- OTHER PHOTOS TC GO WITH THESE STORIES CAN BE FOUND IN PACKETS: £42.9 (COVER), #431 (P~3 and P-4), 
#435 tP-5), # 436 (COVER and P-7), #437 (P~3) , #443 (COVER, P-2 and P-3). ALL PHOTOS CREDIT 

VIETNAM NEWS AGENCV/LNS . 


BOTTOM RIGHT: This photo of ARVN wounded left behind 
on the battlefield was taken bv an NLf photographer . 

BOTTOM LEFT: T f) » s unit of ARVN ' s 56th Regiment 
rebelled and surrendered to the PLAF. 
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Nixon Attacks the Dikes 


The Caseof Thai Binh Province 


A clear example of Nixon’s systematic 
bombing of dikes in North Vietnam can 
be seen in Thai Binh province, visited by 
French geographer Yves Lacoste in 
August. This area, located on the sea 
coast south of Haiphong has a population 
of 600,000. It is particularly vulnerable 
to attacks against its dikes because it is 
bounded by water on all sides by the 
Red River to the south, the Traly River 
to the north, and by the sea to the east. 

Both on the river banks and along the 
sea coast, an elaborate network of dikes 
has been built to hold back the waters. In 
addition, there is a large sluice gate in the 
coastal dike, located at Lan, which must 
be opened during low tides to drain off 
< \cess rain water from this enclosed area 
RICE CROP DAMAGED 

This sluice gale, Lacoste found, was 
attacked nine times between May 24 and 
July 29. In the first week of August three 
more attacks took place. Because of these 
bombings, the gate can no longer be 
opened, and excess rain water is 
beginning to accumulate in the rice 
paddies. Since rice plants die if they are 
totally submerged for more than four 
days, “the rice crop in this area may be 
considered lost,” Lacoste reports. 

The dikes of the Red River and Traly 
River which border the province have also 
been attacked. These bombings also 
appear to be very deliberate, since 
bombed portions are at the points where 
the rivers flow through a bend precisely 
the points where the water pressure is the 
highest and the dikes are most likely to 
burst during the rainy season 

Lacoste summarizes Nixon’s aims in 
bo mbing the dikes in this province as 


follows: "on the one hand, to cause 
breaches in the dikes, at the most 
vulnerable points on the other hand 
to block the lock (at Lan) and stop the 
flow of water into the sea. At the least. 


part of the rice crop will be destroyed . . . 
at the woist. if very high Hood waters 
occur, many villages risk being abruptly 
submerged it there is a sudden breach of 
the dikes ” S| 
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Map showing locations of attacks on dikes from April to August Area in white is the 
Red River Delta; almost all attacks have been in the eastern delta, where the flood 
danger is the highest Note also that attacks tend to be at places where the nver curves 
and where the water pressure bearing against the dikes is the highest 

Source Le Monde 
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